The Crisis 'Papers

jf w SPHERE is no doubt that Paine was utterly dumfounded at the
I      success of Common Sense. Catapulted overnight from his
Ji place as an anonymous Englishman to a position as fore-
most protagonist of the rebel cause, he was faced with a curious
problem: should he go ahead with this strange, unprecedented
trade of propagandist against tyranny? And if so, how should he
go about it, and what was his position in this country hurtling
toward war? The circumstances made the choice for him; the suc-
cess of his pamphlet threw him into the forefront of the struggle,
and only by the most craven resistance to his own belief in change
could he have withdrawn. He did not withdraw, but at the same
time, he did not become an American and identify himself com-
pletely with the cause of the patriots. He remained an Englishman,
and in doing so broadened the whole base of the struggle and at
least gropingly found a means whereby nationalism, in its true
sense, could become a beginning for international peace and co-
operation.
It is not my purpose here to go into the many adventures and
experiences of Thomas Paine during the American Revolution.
That tale is better told elsewhere; here we are concerned with the
series of unique manifestoes which followed Common Sense, and
which are known to history as The Crisis Papers or The American
Crisis. These exhortations, some of them so magnificently potent
that even today they take our breath away, have no precise dupli-
cation in history. Modern political leaders have written brilliant
interpretations of changing situations; Winston Churchill has